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Study abroad students on standby 


By Mia Weber 
Staff Writer 


In about two months, students 
who are currently studying abroad 
will return to campus, and many 
of them do not have housing for'the 
spring. Students changing their mind 
about studying abroad next semester 
are affecting the amount of available 
housing for returning students. 

There are 117 students currently 
abroad and 73 that are currently plan- 
ning to go abroad in the spring, said 
Peggy Imai, director of the study 

abroad office. Of the 117 returning 
students, 112 need to be placed in 
housing. About four students have 
canceled their study abroad plans at 
the moment, but this year’s number of 
cancellations is normal, she said. 

“There is a little bit of attrition, 
but it’s not huge,” Imai said. “This 
year’s number is typical.” 

Every year it is difficult to find 
housing for students returning from 
abroad because St. Michael’s is a resi- 
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dential campus, housing coordinator 
Sheryl Fleury said. 


Housing for returning study | 
abroad students becomes available | 
when other students go abroad. Stu- | 


dents graduating after the fall semes- 
ter or taking a leave of absence also 


determine what is available, she said. | 


Though factors like mid-year 
transfer students make the housing 
situation tight, there will be enough 


_ housing for all students returning 
from abroad, Fleury said. However, | 
it will be difficult to accommodate | 
the preferences of those students, she 


said. 


“Housing’s tight no matter what,” | 
Fleury said. “What we have is what | 
we have. They aren’t going to build a | 


new residence hall in two months.” 


Finding housing for returning | 
students is stressful for all involved, | 


but studying abroad is worth it, Fleury 
said. 


See STUDY ABROAD, Page 3 


Rate my college 


Students score SMC above national average 


By Sue Bourque 
Staff Writer 


At the beginning of 2008, 
first-year and senior students 
participated in the National 
Survey of Student Engage- 
ment (NSSE). The results are 
in, and St. Michael’s scored 
high amidst other participants 
in categories like “supportive 
community environment.” 

Five hundred and forty- 
one students participated in 
the survey. With 60 percent 
participation overall, St. Mi- 


chael’s beat the national aver- - 


age of 40 percent participa- 
tion, said John Kulhowvick, 
director of institutional re- 
search at St. Michael’s. 

The NSSE annually col- 
lects information from an ar- 


ray of colleges and universi- 
ties across the United States. 
The survey asks about student 
involvement on campus and 
events the institution provides 
for learning and personal de- 
velopment, according to the 
NSSE Web site. 

St. Michael’s is one of the 
pilot schools that originally 
participated in the survey. It 
was chosen as one of six liber- 
al arts colleges to test the sur- 
vey in the fall of 1999, accord- 
ing to the NSSE Web site. 

St. Michael’s uses the 
survey results to identify ar- 
eas where the college is doing 
well and places where the fac- 
ulty need to look more closely, 
Kulhowvick said. 


See NSSE, Page 3 
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supportive campus environment 
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Students who believe St. Mi- 
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phasis on academics 








Seniors who would choose St. 
Michael’s again if they could 
start their college career over 


507, 


Students who have discussed 
their career plans with faculty 





$ Photo by Andrew Parise | 
Sophomore Mandy Scott plays basketball with young Tyler. Tyler participated in | 
Kids Knight Out, a benefit program for the women’s basketball team. Check out | 
next week’s issue for coverage of the event. 
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Buying locally grows 
its own benefits 


By Victoria Hynes 
Staff Writer 


Buying locally is a tool that St. Michael’s 
is using in order to continue and increase 
sustainability efforts. 

According to the Sustainable Table Web 
site, the concept of buying local is to buy any 
good or service produced, grown or raised as 
close to home as possible. With industrializa- 
tion, food is now grown in fewer locations, 
meaning it has to travel farther to end up on 
the consumer’s table. 

About 30 percent of food and flour prod- 
ucts used in the Green Mountain Dining Room 
are bought locally, Sustainability Coordinator 
Heather Ellis said. Green Mountain Coffee is 
also a local company, she said. 

“Products that are bought close to home 
reduce the carbon footprint,” Ellis said. “The 
products don’t have to travel as far a distance, 
which cuts down on gas costs.” 


See BUYING LOCAL, Page 3 











Photos by Jessica Maurice 
Above: City Market, a local co-op in Burlington, 
offers a wide variety of locally grown produce. 
Middle: Sophomore Matt Fasano shops at City 
Market in downtown Burlington. 
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News 





SECURITY LOG 





Saturday, Nov. 1 Sunday, Nov. 2 
12:03 a.m. Drunkenness: ACT One, Tarrant Center 
12:18 a.m. Drunkenness, Joyce Hall 

12:25 a.m. Drunkenness: ACT One, Durick Library 
12:44 a.m. Drunkenness: ACT One, Tarrant Center 
12:57 a.m. Drunkenness, Tarrant Center ; 
1:00 a.m. Property lost or missing, Tarrant Center 
1:45 a.m Disorderly conduct, Lyons Hall 

1:55 a.m. Fight, 300s Townhouses 

11:32 a.m. Medical assist, Hoehl Welcome Center 
8:12 p.m. Underage possession, Canterbury Hall 
10:00 p.m. Liquor violation: party, Purtill Hall 


Monday, Nov. 3 














12:11 a.m. Drunkenness: Hospital, Lyons Hall 
12:32 a.m. Drug violation, Ryan Hall 


Excerpts from Nov. 1-6, 2008, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Public Safety 


Wednesday, Nov. 5 


Thursday, Nov. 6 


1:18 p.m. Medical assist, Joyce Hall 


7:05 a.m. Burglary, North Campus 
10:30 a.m. Liquor violation,: party, 400s Townhouses 
4:20 p.m. Medical Assist: rescue, Sloane Art Center 


12:18 a.m. Drunkenness, Hodson Hall 
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Kate Lanza department appoints a chairperson. As 
ASE Editor this semester comes to an end, the cur- 
Evia Blair rent chairwoman, professor Susan Kuntz, 


will leave her position after 5% years, one 
semester early, Kuntz said. 

Kuntz is serving her second consecu- 
tive term as chair, but she will not finish 
the term because she will be taking a sab- 
batical. During the sabbatical, she will 
work on at least two projects. First she 
plans to finish a paper that she and profes- 
sor Carey Kaplan are writing, Kuntz said. 
The paper will address how to pass on 
wisdom in the classroom and how teach- 
ing changes as people age, Kuntz said. 

After the paper is complete, Kuntz 
will tackle her next challenge of develop- 
ing.a cross-cultural psychology course, 
she said. Cross-cultural psychology class- 
es provide a chance to see how different 
cultures. look at different situations. This 
potential class offering seems to generate 
excitement among students, Kuntz said. 

“T think it would be fantastic to 
have a cross-cultural course because so 
much of psychology and what we know 
is so dependent on the people involved 
in a study,” said senior psychology major 
Anne Maher. “To get perspectives from 
other cultures will let us be more objec- 
tive, and that is our goal as psycholo- 
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Mailing address sibly with the M.O.V.E. service trip in 
P.O. Box 275 


the spring. She hopes to study mediation 
practices in an ashram, which is a media- 
tion and yoga retreat, she said. 

“T will be looking at cultural-specific 
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Corrections 


digenous healing,” Kuntz said. “This is 
where meditative healing comes in, for 
example. I will examine the doctrine of 
karma and reincarnation as a type of psy- 
chotherapy.” 

The first cross-cultural course topic 
would highlight Indian philosophy. If this 
is a success, Kuntz hopes to have other 
courses focusing on philosophies from 
around the world, she said. 

Kuntz also hopes to offer the oppor- 
tunity to study abroad at the end of the 


ECONOMY QUOTE: A large-type 
quote by Mike Nichols was incor- 
rectly attributed to Hank Strash- 
nick in the article “Poor economy 
does more than raise tuition,” in 
the Nov. 4 issue of The Defender. 


For corrections, e-mail The 
Defender at defender@smcvt.edu 








interventions for abnormal behavior in- . 


Professor Susan Kuntz 


course, she said. She wants to include a 
service learning component or intern- 
ship, and she will visit potential sites if 
she goes to India in the spring, she said. © 

Although students are excited about 
this potential new course, they are not as 
enthusiastic about Kuntz leaving. Seniors 
are especially disappointed that Kuntz 
will not be around for their final semes- 
ter, Maher said. 

“My experience with professor Kuntz 
has been nothing but good,” said Maher. 
“J don’t want to see her go knowing that 
I will not be here when she returns in the 


‘ fall.” 


Kerry Kirkwood, a senior psychol- 
ogy major and advisee of Kuntz, has de- 
veloped a close relationship with the pro- 
fessor, she said. 

“T love her as a professor, as a person 
and as a friend,” Kirkwood said. “When 
I stop crying about her leaving, I realize 
that she is doing a great thing, and I will 
really miss her.” 

Professor Kuntz will miss all of St. 
Michael’s, especially the students, she 
said. 

Professor Jeffrey Adams will replace 
Kuntz for the spring semester, Kuntz 
said. 

Before Kuntz became chairwoman, 
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Professor Kuntz to take on project oe sal pa 





| Ronald Miller (ayeology) 
os oy Werbel ise: a 


» Spring 2009 


- George Ashline (Mathematics) = 


- John !zzi (Philosophy) 

- Susan Kuntz (Psychology) ° 
- Mark Lubkowitz (Biology) 

- Tara Natarajan (Economics) 


> This academic year — 
- Alain Brizard (Physics) 
- Zsu Kadas (Mathematics) 
- David Mindich Journalism) 
- Yovanna Pineda (History) 


Adams had held the position for two 


terms, so this is not new territory for him, 


Adams said. 

“The chairperson is the person who 
makes sure the (departmental) machine 
is running well; he or she tries to.take in 
feedback from the faculty and the stu- 
dents, then uses it to try to coordinate and 
adjust the schedule (of courses the depart- 
ment offers),” Adams said. 

As chairman, Adams coordinates 
the faculty, but they bring in the agenda, 
Adams said. The research and potential 
courses that professors bring in will be 
discussed as a department. 

Although Kuntz will be missed, Ad- 
ams will be a fine replacement as head 
of the department, said senior psychology 
major Lauren Trottier. 

“Adams sees the progression of stu- 
dents throughout the major because he is 
familiar with them,” Trottier said. “This 
will give him good perspective as a chair- 
man since changes in the department af- 
fect the students.” 

The course that Kuntz hopes to de- 
velop during her sabbatical will be useful 


to the department, Adams said. As chair- . 


man, Adams will coordinate discussion 
on whether or not it can fit into the cur- 
riculum for the particular year, he said. 
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STUDY ABROAD: Housing crunch worries students 


Continued from Page 1 


“T don’t think there’s any solution (to 
housing stress) when you’re abroad or leave 
or whatever, because we’re a residential 
campus,” Fleury said. “I meet with stu- 
dents before they go abroad and tell them 
what the options are and they give me their 
four wishes (for housing). I would never 
say ‘don’t go abroad because of the hous- 
ing.’ It’s the opportunity of a lifetime.” 

Junior Sara Corbishley, who is cur- 
rently studying abroad in South Africa, is 
not thrilled about not knowing her housing 
plans for the spring semester, Corbishley 
wrote inan e-mail from South Africa. She 
agrees with Fleury about the benefits of 
studying abroad, she wrote. . 

“J have absolutely loved my time 
abroad and wouldn’t trade it even if it meant 
being guaranteed the best housing for the 
rest of my time at St. Mike’s,” Corbishley 
wrote. “I think that spending six months 
abroad has been completely worth risking 


BUYING 
LOCAL: 


the fact that I may have to live somewhere 
not as preferable for a short five months 
when I return.” 

Students decide studying abroad is 
not for them for various reasons, including 
sports, romantic relationships and financial 
issues, Imai said. Some students simply de- 
cide they do not want to go. 

“The nice thing about St. Michael’s is 
that they have a lot of student activities and 
so students just don’t want to leave,” she 
said. 

Financial and sports factors both in- 
fluenced junior Liz Tuxbury’s decision not 
to go abroad this spring, she said. 

“I was going to go to Switzerland, but 
I’m not going because it’s just too expen- 
sive going to Europe right now and not all 
your financial aid applies,” Tuxbury said. 
“T’m also on the swim team and our season 
spans both semesters.” 

’ Many students arrange to swap hous- 
ing with a student going abroad during a 
different semester, Fleury said. 





“J think that spending six months abroad has been completely 
worth risking the fact that I may have to live somewhere not as 


preferable for a short five months when I return.” 


Sara Corbishley 
Class of 2010 





Junior Michelle Johnson, who is cur- 
rently abroad in Fiji, hoped to swap with a 
friend next semester, but no longer can, she 
wrote in an e-mail. 

“T didn’t have any definite plans, but a 
few of my friends said that they were plan- 
ning on going abroad so I was hoping to 
switch with one of them and take their spot 
in the suites,” Johnson wrote. “Since peo- 
ple have decided not to go abroad, I have no 
idea where Ill be living next semester.” 

Some students base the decision not 
to study abroad on factors outside of their 
control, like conflicts with particular study 


abroad programs. 

Junior Michael McNiece had wanted 
to go to South Africa, but his parents said 
no to the program, he said. He could not to 
find another country or program he cared 
for, so he no longer plans to go abroad. 

“Available housing from students 
going abroad in the spring should not be 
depended on at this point,” McNiece said. 
“(Students abroad) should not have antici- 
pated people going abroad in the spring 
for sure. I never made a definite commit- 
ment.” 





NSSE: College scored 
high in student survey 


Green Up 
promotes 
healthy 
eating 


Continued from Page 1 


Transported foods must be 
refrigerated. This uses more en- 
ergy and the longer they have to 
travel, the more energy is used, 
Ellis said. 

“Supporting the local com- 
munity and keeping the dollar 
close to home is so important,” 
she said. 

Buying locally is a great way 
to support the local economy, 
said senior Green Up member 
Dan Hock. 

“Buying locally is a great 
way to combat the industrial mind 
set,” Hock said. 

When food is bought at the 
international level, it is hard to 
know how your food is grown and 
how people harvesting the food 
are being treated, Hock said. 

Green Up has helped inte- 
grate local industries into the 
St. Michael’s campus. Green Up 
promotes fair trade and local pur- 
chasing by hosting coffee hours 
for students and faculty, Hock 
said. Awake Coffee, a local com- 
pany donated the coffee for this 
new project, he said. 

Sophomore Elizabeth Reid 
buys locally when she is at her 
home in Richmond, Vt. A bakery 
in Reid’s hometown sells to atown 
grocery store, The Green Grocer. 
These are two primary places 
where Reid shops, she said. 

“T feel safer buying locally,” 
Reid said. 

It is important to connect 
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Burlington resident Roslyn Odum picks apples at City Market in 


‘Burlington. 





“To support our local 


economy and reduce 


_ our carbon footprint, it 


is essential that people 
start thinking about 
ways to buy locally.” _ 


Heather Ellis 
Sustainability Coordinator 





with local farms to encourage 
buying locally, she said. 

Buying locally is a great way 
to support the local economy, ju- 
nior Kate Mitiguy said. It is im- 
portant for everyone to focus ef- 
forts on buying locally compared 
to buying globally to support lo- 
cal farmers and industry, Mitiguy 
said. 

Food is not the only focus of 
buying locally. It is a goal to get 
the bookstore to start looking at 
buying local items, Ellis said. 

“To support our local econ- 
omy and reduce our carbon foot- 
print, it is essential that people 
start thinking about ways to buy 
locally,” Ellis said. 


The facts about 
Localvore Week — 


» What is it? A week 
long challenge for stu- 


- dents and members of 


St. Michael's to pledge 
to eating local foods 
grown with-in 100 miles 


from the campus. 


b> Who’s running it? 
_ The Student Trade Jus- 
_ tice Campaign 


entail? Local foods will 


be served ata coffee _ 


“hour, On Nov. 22, there 


will be a trip to the first 
Burlington winter Farm- 
ers Market. 


& Who is participat- 
ing? The Localvore 
challenge week will take 
place throughout the 
townhouses. 


> When will it be held? 
Nov. 17 - 22 








Continued from Page 1 


“We wanted to have some- 
thing more detailed and driven 
on student experience,’ Dean 
Jeffrey Trumbower said. 

Each school that participates 
in the survey chooses 15 similar 
schools to compare itself against, 
Trumbower said. 

Some colleges St. Michael’s 
is compared to include Assump- 
tion College, Stonehill College, 
St. Anselm’s College and Provi- 
dence College. 

St. Michael’s staff sent 
countless e-mails to students and 
hung up fliers encouraging par- 
ticipation in the survey. 

The faculty promoted the 
survey and tried to get people 
to understand that the things 
learned from the survey change 
the school for the better, Kul- 
howvick said. 

This year, 714 colleges and 
universities participate in the 
NSSE. They were compared us- 
ing five benchmarks of excel- 
lence: level of academic chal- 
lenge, active and collaborative 
learning, student-faculty interac- 
tion, enriching education expe- 
riences and supportive campus 
environment, according to the 
NSSE Web site. 

St. Michael’s scored higher 
than average in each category. 
The clearest distinction was 
made in the “supportive campus 
environment” benchmark. The 
college scored 68 percent while 
the rest of the schools averaged 


58 percent, according to the St. 


Michael’s Web site. 

Questions in this category 
involved rating the relationships 
with other students and with 
faculty. St. Michael’s first-years 
rated the quality of student rela- 
tionships as.a 5.84 ona scale of 1 
to 7, with 7 being the best. First- 
years at other schools averaged a 


5.64 response. Seniors responded 
similarly high, averaging a 5.98 
compared to other institutions’ 
5.65. Relationships with faculty 
were also higher than others, 
with first-years rating this area 
a 5.66, compared to 5.48, and se- 
niors averaging a rating of 5.90 
at St. Michael’s compared to 
5.69 at other institutions. 

The rating of faculty clearly 
manifests itself on campus, soph- 
omore psychology major Jessie 
Sanborn said. 

“I was standing in the hall- 
way by myself and one of my 
professors stopped to have a 
conversation with me,” Sanborn 
said. “He asked me how I was 
and how my classes were going 
this semester.” 

The college also did well in 
the “enriching education expe- 
rience” benchmark scoring 51 
percent, compared with a 40 per- 
cent average for other schools. 

“Tt doesn’t provide smoking 
guns or clear cut answers,” Kul- 
howvick said. “But it does show 
that something significant is go- 
ing on.” 

The survey is a good mea- 
sure of student thought and 
confirms what Trumbower sus- 
pected, based on his experiences 
here, he said. 

Despite the good results, 
there is always room for improve- 
ment, Trumbower said. 

St. Michael’s will not be 
participating in the 2009 NSSE. 
This will give the college more 
time to evaluate the information 
already gathered and to prepare 
for the Northeast Association of 
Schools and Colleges survey for 
reaccreditation. 

“We decided to skip this 
year to avoid survey fatigue,” 
Trumbower said. 
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Editorial 
Building for the future 


hile speaking at a recent Student Association 

meeting, St. Michael’s president John. Neuhauser 

discussed several long-term goals for the school, 
particularly new construction projects like a hockey arena 
and a parking garage. 

After bringing up those expensive pipe dreams, Neu- 
hauser added the goal of extensively renovating the dorms in 
the Quad. While significant updates to the Quad are overdue, 
Facilities must handle any major overhauls to the four dorms 
with great care because of the “housing crunch” on campus. 

The current senior class’s record-shattering size, followed 
by another large class entering in fall 2006, presented serious 
housing issues on campus. Former president Marc vanderHey- 
den’s decision to make St. Michael’s an all-residential campus 
means that large numbers of students are being squeezed into 
limited space on Main and North Campus. 

If any of the Quad’s dorms are to be revamped beyond 
the usual summer refurbishing, then it would become nearly 
impossible to house every student on campus while the reno- 
vations were taking place. Perhaps if the Pomerleau Alumni 
Center is done by then, students could camp out there for a 
year. 

It would be nice to have an indoor-hockey rink to wow 
prospective students and to help maintain interest in the 
school’s hockey teams. Likewise, a parking garage would 
help solve parking issues on campus, particularly for first- 
years and sophomores. However, none of these potential proj- 
ects are necessary. 

Compared to the more recently constructed suites, the 
Quad’s dorms and Founders Hall are starting to show their 
age. At the same time, closing down one dorm for even a few 
months would take away beds for about 150 students, and 
finding alternative housing for them would be difficult. 

If St. Michael’s is to spend any money in the next few 
years on new construction projects, it should consider adding 
a fourth suite-style building for housing. This would ensure 
that sophomores and juniors do not have to live in the Quad 
and would make it easier to eventually close the older dorms 
for renovations. 

The weakened state of the economy means that St. Mi- 
chael’s will have to be frugal with its funds and only spend 
money on what is absolutely necessary. Taking steps to avoid 
future “housing crunches” would be the smartest choice of 
all. 


— Andrew Dennett 
executive editor 
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As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 


OPINION 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Loyal readers 





Hlection 2S 
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Sophomores Kate Bailey (left) and Randy Breeckner flip through the Oct. 28 issue of The Defender while 
seated on a couch in the Alliot Student Center. 


Letter to the Editor 
Combating misconceptions about mixed martial arts 


I would like to respond to 
Nick Babbitt’s Knight Writer 
column on mixed martial arts. 
Being a mixed martial arts 
fighter, I really appreciate the 
exposure that the sport is getting. 
There are a few things that most 
of us in the sport are trying to 
combat, no pun intended. 

The word “violence” seems 
to come up a lot inthe article, and 
I would just like to express my 
opinion on the subject. We never 
feel like we are being violent 
towards our opponents. Violence 
is something that is performed in 
an unwarranted and unjust way 
to an unwilling participant. Both 
athletes sign up for the sport and 


realize that physical harm is a _ 


likely possibility. 








I do appreciate how Babbitt 
seems to take a fairly neutral 
opinion on the subject, but I think 
it would have been beneficial to 
talk with someone involved in 
the sport. There are two mixed 
martial arts athletes on campus 
that I know of, including myself, 
who would be more than willing 
to talk about being involved in 
such an aggressive and physical 
sport. 

As far as children watching 
the sport on television, I do 
not think that there is a large 
correlation between aggressive 
behavior and what children watch 
on television. There have been 
numerous studies done on the 
subject that show that watching 
aggressive and “violent” things 


* 


on television seem to only have 
effects for a short period of time 
after being around such things. 

I train at Rail City Mixed 
Martial Arts in St. Albans, where 
we have a children’s MMA class. 
The kids in these classes are 
well-informed and learn that this 
is just a sport, like baseball, and 
that it is not to be used outside of 
the gym. Yes, it is a skill and if 
one needed to defend themselves 
they would be capable of doing 
so, but it is teaching something 
more about discipline than 
anything else. It would be great if 
you could do a follow-up article 
on the subject. 4 


Seth Brown 
Class of 2009 
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Obama takes the election 
70 days till Barack rocks the White House 


By Roni Reino 
Managing Editor 


The polls had not even closed 
in Alaska when the United States 
was informed that Barack Obama 
had won over 270 electoral votes. 
On Tuesday, Nov. 4, the vot- 
ing public of the United States 
of America had elected Barack 
Obama as. its first black presi- 
dent. 

The next day, the final tal- 
lies showed that Obama and his 
running mate, Joe Biden had won 
65,411,143 popular votes and 364 
electoral votes. John McCain re- 
ceived 57,405,905 popular votes 
and 162 electoral votes. 

For the first time in 44 years, 
Virginia backed a Democratic 
candidate. The state had not vot- 
ed for a Democrat since Lyndon 
Johnson in 1964. 

Missouri was too close to 
call, with 49.5 percent voting 
for McCain and 49.3 percent for 
Obama. 

Onelection night, sophomore 
Kate Bailey was gathered with 15 
friends in a townhouse when she 
heard the news, she said. 

“We were glued to the TV,” 
she said about hearing Obama 
had won Ohio. “Right before 11 
(p.m.) we started counting down 
knowing more states would be 
called in.” 

Bailey, who led the Students 
for Barack Obama group on 
campus, voted at 6 a.m. in New 
Hampshire with her parents, she 


said. 

“We joked that ‘a family that 
votes together, stays together,” 
she said. 

- Bailey was also glad to see 
the United States elect its first 
black president, she said. 

“T think the most beautiful 
image is that my four- and five- 
year old cousins will know noth- 
ing other than the Obamas as the 
first family,” she said. 

She hopes they grow up with- 
out fear or hatred based on race 
with Obama in the White House, 
she said. 

Senior Rachael Richardson 
spent the weekend in her home- 
town of Westmoreland, N.H., to 
campaign for Obama and to vote. 

“T didn’t want to vote absen- 
tee,” she said. “I wanted to physi- 
cally drop my ballot in the box.” 

Richardson was at home in 
her living room when she heard 
the news. She was surprised the 
election was called so early, but 
she was excited that America was 
“standing up for real change,” she 
said. 

“He had the ability to make 
so many _ Republican states 
swing,” she said of the election. 
“He will really unite the people 
and work from the bottom up to 
fix the economy.” 

Richardson said she voted for 
Obama because she felt strongly 
about his withdrawal plan in Iraq, 
which gives a time line for sol- 
diers to come home. 

Senior Julianne Dickerson, 


Bi Alaska 














ed 
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2008 Presidential Election results. To win the election, 270 electoral votes were required. Barack Obama won 
364 electoral votes, which included all of New England, Washington D.C., Florida, Ohio and California, among 
others. The race in Missouri was too close to call: 49.5 percent for McCain and 49.3 percent for Obama. 


who voted for John McCain, was 
surprised that the election was 
called so early. 

“After Ohio, I was shocked 
they were calling it already,” she 
said. “I thought it would be much 
closer, but it was a blowout.” 

Dickerson would have pre- 
ferred a Republican in office, she 


said. 

“My family is more Republi- 
can, but (Obama) might surprise 
me,” she said. 

Although she wished Mc- 
Cain had won, Dickerson is inter- 
ested in what Obama can do for 
the environment, she said. 

“His energy conservation 


plans are good,” she said. “I think 
that’s great.” 

On Jan. 20, Obama will be 
sworn in as president with the 
theme “A New Birth of Freedom” 
to commemorate the 200th an- 
niversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday. 





Sounding off on the election 


Voted for: Obama 


Out of our economic rut. 


I’m exc 
unions. 


Voted for: Didn’t vote. 


voted for Obama. 


Reaction to Obama being Sette: | think 
it's a good thing. If | had voted, | would have 


What will Obama bring as president: 
A lot of positive change that our country can 


bout his positive opinion on civ 





ee 


Gene Ellis, 11 


Voted for: She did 
citizen of Barbados 


He can bring change. 


Voted for: Didn’t vote. 


change. 





Voted for: Obama 







because she is a 


Reaction to Obama being elected: | was 
happy. | am glad for the turnout. 
What will Obama bring as president: 






Reaction to Obama being elected: think 
it’s a good thing. | think it’s what we need. 
What will Obama bring as president: 

He will bring a good amount of cece 


Reaction to Obama being. olected: | kind of 
thought it would happen all along. I’m excit- 
ed; | just hope he can keep all his promises. 
What will Obama bring as president: 

Inspiration. During the election, he brought 
people together. It will help us become more 


use. He can bail us out. 
; united. 





Scott Richter, "11 Caitlin Quinn, ’12 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Kate Lanza 
Features Editor 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


It’s your astrological birthday month. Go on an adventure 
that won’t send you to Act One. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Thanksgiving is approaching, and your parents want to 
know what you’ve learned. Have a brief review session 


with yourself about some of the key concepts you will share 
with them when you go home. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
Start brainstorming different weekend pictures to post on 


Facebook. You will win the prize for most creative pony 
keg stand. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Now that you’re registered for classes, you should start 
sucking up to your future foreign language professor. Next 
time before you e-mail him/her, brush up on the language 


so you don’t accidentally end your e-mail with a term of 
endearment like “kisses” instead of goodbye. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Prepare yourself for the holiday season. Start stocking up on 
the holiday Oreo line. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Stop mourning Madonna and Guy Ritchie’s divorce. There 
are plenty of other celebrity couples you can obsess over. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
Try to forget about last weekend and the fact that you wiped 


out three other people while dancing. They probably don’t 
remember anyway. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Even though you think sunflower seeds are not filling, they 
are high in fatty acids. Watch out. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

No woman, no cry. 

LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

You should probably get a job because the friend you're 


borrowing money from is almost broke. Or you can find a 
new friend to bum from. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


Billie Jean is not your lover. She is just a girl who says 
that you are the one. (But the kid is not your son.) 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Since one of the Cabot cheese factories has gone out of busi- 
ness, you won’t be able to indulge in the sharpest Monterey 
Jack for some time. Your roommates will thank you. . 


Effects of a cheese disaster 


100 workers lose jobs in local Cabot cheese ean meltdown 


By Kayle Schnell 
Staff Writer 


It’s a little known fact that 
the delicious Cabot cheese goes 
through a long and complicated 
process before it becomes the 
consumable cheese we all enjoy. 

The New England dairy in- 
dustry is fragile, and when one 


of the building blocks that holds. 


the system together falls apart, it 
trickles down and affects all lev- 
els of the dairy workforce, Doug 
Dimento of Agrimark said. Agri- 
mark, a local co-op with 14 dairy 
farmers on its board of directors, 
now must assure the farmers that 
their milk will go somewhere. 

On Sept. 29, the Saputo 
Cheese plant in Hinesburg caught 
on fire. According to town admin- 
istrator, Jeanne Wilson, only stor- 
age and maintenance areas were 
damaged, but the long-term effects 
of the disaster will be challenging 
for Vermont farmers and 
dairy workers. 
The plant was 
receiving and 
making cheese 
from up to one 
million pounds. of 
milk a day. 

Farmers, milk 
haulers, farm co-ops 
and the town of Hines- 
burg all need to make adjustments 
to accommodate for this disaster. 


The people who suffered the worst 


were the 100 employees that were 
fired from their jobs at Saputo 
when the plant decided it was not 
economically stable enough to re- 
open, Margaret Mierop of Mierop 
Farms said. 

. “It is unfortunate that the 
plant had to close because it cre- 
ates a triple domino effect,’ Di- 
mento said. “One hundred people 
lost their jobs who worked at the 
plant, and that’s the human side of 
this incident. The workers at the 
plant were affected the most.” 

According to The Burlington 
Free Press, the unemployment 
rate in Vermont has skyrocketed 
recently, rising to 5.2 percent. 
This means that the former Sapu- 
to workers will struggle to' find 
work in these harsh economic 
times. 

Wilson mentioned that Em- 
ployees were offered a two-month 
severance package and the oppor- 
tunity to relocate to Saputo’s other 
facilities. However, those plants 
are not nearby, which makes it 
more difficult for employees to 
consider re-location. 

Agrimark delivers milk to 
Vermont factories in Cabot and 
Middlebury, as well as West 
Springfield, Mass. and Chateau- 
gay, N.Y. With the loss of the 
Saputo plant much of the surplus 
milk will go to the factory in West 
Springfield. 

“Tt was a good, local market, 
but fortunately we have four other 
facilities that we can send the milk 
to,” Dimento said. “So it’s really 
a matter of shifting around what 
milk goes to which facilities, now 
that we have one less.” 

Agrimark will face more 







difficulty eae milk in the 
coming months because that is 
when farmers get the most milk 
from their cows, Dimento said. 
“Farmers are directly af- 
fected by this mostly because the 
milk is now being used for less 
lucrative items, such as dry milk 


and butter which means there will 


_ be less money going to the 
» farmer,” Wilson, said. 

The closure of the plant 
represents a _ continuing 
trend in Vermont of plants 
closing, Dimento said. The 
costs to run and manage 
such plants are increasingly 
’ high and Saputo was un- 
able to survive those costs. 

Many other plants have been 
purchased by smaller, private 
businesses because of the threat 
of closure. 

Vallencourt is the trucking 
company that hauls the milk from 
the farms to the plants and facto- 
ries for distribution. The fire and 
subsequent closure has affected 
the haulers because they do not 
necessarily know where the milk 
is going to go ona LeMay day ba- 
sis, milk hauler 
Mike Weld 
said. 












Thecost # 
for transpor- 
tation includes a base 
rate for every destination 
and a fuel surcharge that is ad- 
justed weekly. This will increase 
the costs of transportation for the 
farmers because now the milk 
must go to different places that 
are farther than the Saputo plant 
in Hinesburg, Weld said. _ 

“Tt also means more hauling 
for me, which is good, because 
there is more milk that needs to 
go more places,” Weld said. 

The Saputo closing has an 
economical effect on all levels of 
the dairy industry. The consumer 
will pay more for milk products, 
the hauler will deliver more milk 
and pay higher fuel costs, and the 
co-ops have to determine how to 
re-route the milk while still pro- 
viding the farmers with a place 
for their milk. The Saputo fac- 
tory worker is now jobless and 
the farmer will feel the long-term 
effects of this accident and clo- 
sure on the farm throughout the 
coming holiday months. Pou 
said. 

“Farmers will be affected in 
the long run because of supply 
and demand,” Weld said. “With 
more plants there is a greater de- 





mand, and with fewer plants the 
price of milk is affected. Farmers 
will suffer the worst from that.” _ 

Wilson thinks Hinesburg has 
lost a large workforce of people 
that previously served as a ma- 
jor consumer for the town’s local 
businesses. 

“The town is affected in 
terms of decrease in revenue,’ 
Wilson said. “There is a ripple ef- 
fect and the community feels that 
because the businesses in town 
such as restaurants and shops that 
got business from the Saputo em- 
ployees will notice the loss.” 

The closure will affect the 
town because the property tax 
on the building will change since 
the value of the building has de- 
creased and Saputo was a major 
contributor to property tax rev- 
enue. 

Hinesburg would like to see 
this as an opportunity for positive 
change within the community, 
she said. 

“Saputo was a good neighbor 
but we think something good will 
come from this because the site 
could be used for something else, 
potentially divided up to house 
smaller businesses and support 

the local economy,” Wilson 


ter has been chal- 
lenging for the milk 

industry, it’s clear that 
the farmers, haulers, co-ops and 
community of Hinesburg have 
mobilized to make the best of the 
circumstance and still make sure 
the milk gets to the plants to be 
made into commodity items such 
as cheese. 
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If you could pick anyone for 
president, who would it be? 








“Mickey Mouse. He has great 
public relations.” 


Shannon Smullen, 11 





“Jack Black because of his 
song ‘City Hall.’” 


George Smirnioudis, 09 





“John Lennon. | think we’d 
learn a lot from him about 
peace.” 


Bridget Kelly, "12 





“Tyler Durden. Radical change.” 


Ben Driscoll, “11 





“Mike Lowell of the Boston 
Red Sox. He’s the man.” 


Eric Mitchell, 09 





“Stephen Colbert. He’d be 
able to put a lighter view on 
things.” 


Peter Benedetto, 10 





“Obi-wan Kenobi because he 
has Jedi mind control.” 


Kiri Terese Patnaude, '10 





“Pete Daigle.” 


Shelby Superneau, ’11 






























By Kristen Fiocco 
Features Editor 


An altar with newspaper 
clippings, photographs, _ little 
candy skulls and electric candles 
were set up in the Alliot Student 
Center lobby during Halloween 
week. Pseudo skeletons decorat- 
ed the wall behind the altar and 
bright, colorful paper hung over 
the balcony above. However, the 
altar was not in recognition of 
Halloween. It was to celebrate “El 
Dia de los Muertos”: The Day of 
the Dead. . 

The Day of the Dead is an 
Hispanic holiday to celebrate the 
lives of dead friends and rela- 
tives. The indigenous peoples of 
Mexico celebrated this holiday 
before they were conquered by 
the Spanish Conquistadors. The 


earlier in the year, but when the 
Catholic conquistadors arrived 
‘they tried to mix it with All Saints 
Day, which they recognize on 
Nov. 1. The Day of the Dead was 
moved to Nov. 2 to bring the two 
celebrations together, said Marta 
Umanzor, professor of modern 
languages and literature. In His- 
panic religions, there is no belief 
that life ends after death. Death is 
just another dimension, Umanzor 
said. 

“We don’t celebrate the 
dead.” Umanzor said. “We cel- 
ebrate the life.” 

The tradition of setting up 
the altar began 10 years ago, 
Umanzor said. Every year the 
community contributes more, 
and it always gets bigger, she said. 
The Edmundites, students and 
other faculty members support 
and praise the altar, she said. 

The altar in Alliot is open for 
anyone to put any material they 
like to celebrate their loved ones’ 
lives. In Hispanic cultures, typi- 
cal items include pictures, flow- 
ers, food, candy, music, drinks 
and “Zempasucitl,” or yellow 
marigolds, the tradition flower of 
death in Mexico, Umanzor said. 
The items are called the “Ofren- 
da,” or offering. 

Jacqui Samale Roden, of In- 
ternational Student Services and 


holiday was originally celebrated , 








The Day of the Dead altar in the Alliot Student Center. 


Celebrating life in death 


Students and professors create altar for The Day of the Dead 


A small cross on the altar. 


Marketing, helps coordinate the 
International Coffee Hours with 
student assistants. For the coffee 
hour in the week of The Day of 
Dead, “Pan de los Muertos,” or 
bread of the dead, was served 
with hot chocolate. The bread of 
the dead is sweet bread that is tra- 
ditionally served, Samale Roden 
said. Two hundred rolls were 
served, and all of them were con- 
sumed, Samale Roden said. 

Another way Hispanics cel- 
ebrate The Day of the Dead is by 
giving children “Calaveras,” or 
little candy skulls, Umanzor said. 
The way the children ask for their 
candy skulls shows likeness to 
the holiday celebrated two days 
before The Day of the Dead. 

“In some ways it is similar, 
but not exactly, to Halloween,” 
Umanzor said. 

First-year and prospective 
Spanish minor, Sunny Masison 
perused the altar and said it is 
good that St. Michael’s chooses to 
recognize The Day of the Dead. 
It is a holiday that some people 
may not know too much about, 
she said. 

“] think it’s important to cel- 
ebrate things like that,” Masison 
said. 

Bringing The Day of the 
Dead celebration to St. Michael’s 
is important because it brings 
people together and keeps the 
memory and spirit of deceased 
friends and relatives alive, Sama- 
le Roden said. There were items 











Photos by Andrew Parise 


on the altar for deceased staff and 
faculty members, as well as for- 
mer classmates she knew when 
she attended St. Michael’s, she 
said. 

“It is important to commem- 
orate and celebrate the lives of 
those who have come before us,” 
Samale Roden said. 

One part of gaining student 
and faculty recognition of The 
Day of the Dead is having the 
altar in a place where everyone 
goes. Some people assumed that 
the altar would be located inside 
the church, but Umanzor wanted 
it to be ina higher traffic area, she 
said. 

Although The Day of the 
Dead originated in Mexico, there 
are currently no Mexican students 
that attend St. Michael’s, Samale 
Roden said. In previous years 


‘students have come to St. Mi- 


chael’s from “Universidad de las 
Américas,” a private university in 
Mexico, Samale Roden said. 

St. Michael’s has a strong 
commitment to peace and jus- 
tice, Umanzor said. One reason 
for setting up the altar and letting 
students celebrate the Hispanic 
holiday is to spread awareness of 
other cultures, she said. It is im- 
portant to understand the value in 
other cultures rather than just the 
differences, she said. 

“The only thing 
is to recognize other 
cultures and to be 
tolerant with other 
people,” Umanzor 
said. “And how 
to listen to other 
people who have so 
much to offer.” 








FREE YORKIE PUPPY 


Teacup Yorkie puppy for 
soe adoption one 


| want to give my lovely 
baby to someone who is 
God-fearing and will take 
good care of her. 
Contact me via e-mail at 
davidpeter_4190@hot 
mail.com. 
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as he makes a jumping catch. 


Takin’ it to the extreme 


The Ultimate Frisbee club obtains club status and more funding 


By Kalin Burkhardt 
Staff Writer 

Force, forehand, free; ham- 
mer, hand block, huck; pivot, 
poach, and pull. To most people 
these words are a random group- 
ing of verbs and nouns. But to the 
15 members of the Frisbee Club, 
they mean one thing: Ultimate 
Frisbee. 

For five years now the Frisbee 
Club has been active on campus. 
Members may have been spotted 
practicing on the library lawn and 
playing a game at the Welcome 
Back Bash in September. The 
Frisbee Club is not a team sport. 
It has no coach, no practice field, 
and no rules or regulations, This 
year, members of the club will be 
getting uniforms for the first time, 
junior Ryan LaRochelle said. 

“T’ve always loved playing 
Frisbee,” sophomore Alex Jeffers 
said. 


First-year Brian Goodhue unsuccessfully covers junior Tom Chandonnet 





a 


Jeffers, like many of the 
members, joined for the love of 
the game and nature of the team, 
he said. 

“I wanted to play a sport here 
without as much commitment as 
varsity,” interim president of the 
club junior Tom Chandonnet, 
said. 

That is not to say that the 
Frisbee club will remain a club 
forever. There has already been 
talk about the possibility of the 
Frisbee club rising to team status, 


-said Eric Westin, president of the 


Frisbee club. 

In order to obtain the status 
of a varsity team, the Frisbee Club 
would need to acquire member- 
ship into the Ultimate Players As- 
sociation (UPA). The UPA serves 
as the national governing body for 
the sport of Ultimate Frisbee. 

It costs a considerable amount 
of money to join the UPA, and the 


“FEATURES 


_ The Frisbee club takes a quick break in the game. 


club cannot afford it, Westin said. 
In addition to UPA requirements, 
the club would have to start think- 
ing about such matters as plays, 
drills, and a coach in order to be- 
come a team, he said. 

The Frisbee Club is allocated 
a budget by the Student Associa- 
tion. The club began the year with 
a budget of $460 and gained $350 
at a recent SA meeting. It current- 
ly has about $800. 

“The money mostly goes to 
tournaments,” Westin said. 

It costs about $150 per tour- 
nament and then there is gas and 
food, he said. 

So far, the Frisbee Club trav- 
eled to Johnson State College 
and Green Mountain College 
for games and tournaments. The 
team loves going to Johnson State 
the best, Westin said. 

The club can’t travel outside 
the state due to club restrictions. 


Sophomore Alex Jeffers reaches high to catch a pass. 


Se ae 


They are not able to stay over- 
night as a result of events that 
happened with other clubs in the 
past, Westin said. Members are 
hoping to attend the Green Moun- 
tain Tournament, an invite only 
tournament held in November at 
Green Mountain College. 

Westin has seen Ultimate 
players lose enthusiasm for the 
sport when it transforms from 
club to team. 

“This club was meant to have 
fun, to be relaxed. We play a lot 
but we have a good time,” Westin 
said. mt 

LaRochelle feels similarly to 
Westin. 

“T like the laid back feel of 
club Frisbee,” LaRochelle said. 
“We can go to tournaments with- 
out being an official sport. There 
is less rigidity.” 

Though the Frisbee Club is 
not an official team it does in fact 









All photos by And 


practice and play games. Before 
it starts snowing, the club will 
practice four times a week with © 
games usually every three weeks 
to a month, Westin said. Practices — 
last an hour and a half while games 
can span two to three hours. Some 
games are single two-team games 
while others are multi-team tour- 


-naments, Westin said. 


- Games are played seven on 
seven and begin similar to foot- 
ball but with a toss off, Chandon- 
net said. Once a player has the 
Frisbee, he or she must pass to a 
teammate without moving. The 
goal is to get the Frisbee to the 
end zone, he said. 

For the winter season, the 
club is looking towards more 
gym time for indoor practice and 
an indoor tournament in Rutland, 
LaRochelle said. 


Se ee eh 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
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(From left) Hot Buttered Rum members: Erik Yates, Bryan Horne, Nat Keefe, Zachary Matthews and Aaron Redner. 


‘Hot Buttered Rum returns to Higher Ground 





; By Catie Watt 3 
OS ae Staff Writer 


3 


Hot Buttered Rum, a five-member band often de- 
scribed as a rock band playing bluegrass instruments, will 


4 
‘yy 


e 


_ be performing at Higher Ground in South Burlington on 
_ Thursday, Nov. 13. 


& 
5 


Doors open at 8 p.m. and the show begins at 8:30 p.m. 

with opening act Dixie Red Delight, a four member blue- 
grass band from Montpelier. Hot Buttered Rum will go on 
around 10:15, said Higher Ground employee Troy Levy. 
Tickets are $10 if bought in advance and $12 the day 
of the show. Plenty of tickets are still available for anyone 
who is thinking about going, Levy said. Although there 
‘won't be any backstage opportunities, the band sometimes 
‘comes out and meets the audience after the show, he said. 
Hot Buttered Rum formed in the summer of 1999 after 
the members, who met each other through mutual acquain- 
tances, went hiking for a month in the Sierra Mountains, 
said Zac Matthews, a member of the band who plays the 
mandolin and fiddle and does vocals for the band. They 
spent the trip writing and playing songs for other hikers 
d realized that they wanted to play together. 
_ According to its Web site, the band’s name was de- 
rived after attending a party where its members were 
drinking the warm, buttery drink. While drinking, they 
realized they loved playing together and loved the name, 
and they stuck with it ever since. 

They have performed at festivals as diverse as the 
Newport Folk Festival, Bonnaroo Music Festival, Grey 
_ Fox Bluegrass Festival, High Sierra Music Festival and the 
Telluride Bluegrass Festival. 

The band is teaming up with Conscious Alliance and 
_ JDK Design for a food drive that will be happening be- 

fore the show at Higher Ground. All patrons attending the 
concert that bring in either a $10 donation or ten non-per- 
ishable items will receive a limited edition poster by artist 

_ Fairchild Fries. These donations will benefit the Chitten- 

¢ den Emergency Food Shelf, Levy said. 

; Higher Ground is one of 30 venues that the band will be 














performing at this fall. The band is excited to travel to the 


> 
- 
b 

, 





East Coast and begin touring, Matthews said. 

While on the road, the band will be touring the coun- 
try on a bus that runs on recycled vegetable oil and biodie- 
sel. The band, which has been doing this since 2003, had 
to face the tough reality of how a national tour can affect 
the environment and wanted to counter it with a positive 
change. 

Hot Buttered Rum is not new to Vermont and Higher 
Ground. It has a long history of coming to Vermont and 
always enjoys coming back, Matthews said. It has previ- 
ously played at other venues like Nectars and Club Metro- 
nome, he said. ; 

The band’s last performance at Higher Ground was 
Dec. 1, 2007, but it usually comes every couple months, 
Levy said. 

“They always have a high energy set and it’s always a 
good time,” he said. 

What makes the band unique is that it doesn’t have 
just one band leader, but each member brings a different 
aspect to each song, Matthews said. 

“We sometimes switch up who plays what, like we 
might just have a drum set or we might do a cover song, 
it all depends on the energy we receive from the crowd,” 
he said. 

Fans can also request songs for the show’s set list on- 
line by going to the band’s Web site, hotbutteredrum.net, 
Matthews said. 

The band’s fans range in age from 15 to 45, Levy 
said. 

“They usually have a pretty big general audience and 














a lot of college kids too,” Levy said. 

If one has never heard one of the band’s songs or has 
never been to a bluegrass concert before, one will still be 
able to enjoy this concert, Matthews said. 

“Tf you feel like dancing or if you need something to 
pick you up, our shows have-a good theme and a good com- 
munity of fans,” he said. 

The band’s performance depends on the energy of the 
crowd. 

Matthews said what he loves most about performing 
is the reaction that he gets from the audience. 


“When fans come to us after the show and tell us that ~ 


they were uplifted by the show and that they were inspired = 
by the show, it makes us feel like we are really impacting. ~ 
the crowd,” he said. 

Levy is excited for Hot Buttered Rum to return to 
Higher Ground and hopes many people come out, even if 
they haven’t seen the band before, he said. 

“They do show really great chemistry on stage and 
they put on a fun performance that all people, even if they 
have never heard a song before, would love to see,” Levy 
said. 
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Theater Review: 
The Heiress 
lights up the stage 


By Chris Barrett 
Staff Writer 


Students, professors and local residents crowded into 
the McCarthy Arts Center’s main stage theater on Friday 
night to view “The Heiress,” written by Augustus and Ruth 
Goetz. The set design, elaborate costumes and skilled act- 
ing evoked the high society of 19th century Manhattan. 

“The Heiress” is based on the novel “Washington 
Square” by Henry James and directed by theater professor 
Cathy Hurst. The story is set in the home of Dr. Austin 
Sloper, a widower and respected member of the commu- 
nity. His daughter, Catherine, is a plain, timid girl who has 
difficulty interacting with others. 

- When an ambitious young man named Morris 
Townsend befriends the Slopers and directs his affections 
toward Catherine, Dr. Sloper sees Townsend’s actions for 
what they really are: an attempt to marry his way into the 
family fortune. What ensues is a tense conflict between 
the naive, love-struck Catherine and her cruel yet protec- 
tive father. 

Catherine, played by junior Kate Clark, suffers from 
the same timidity and social awkwardness that any young 
person might face, especially under the impossible expec- 
tations of a perfectionist parent. 

“No matter what I think about upstairs, down here it 
seems so unimportant,” she said, knowing that her father 
will expect her to entertain guests later in the evening with 
amusing conversation. 

Clark portrayed Catherine with a simple modesty and 
youthful innocence. Her attempts to please her father, who 
is lost in the memory of his dead wife, are heartbreaking. 
The futility is matched only by the optimism of her well- 
meaning Aunt Lavinia, played. by first-year Liz Leven- 
son. 

Levenson’s portrayal of Lavinia was very convincing. 
Despite being the youngest cast member, she embodied-the 
older, widowed Lavinia in a way that was both comedic and 
tragic. Although she has the best intentions for her niece, 
there is an underlying cruelty in her actions of which she 
is unaware. She also seems to live vicariously though the 
girl, acting as matchmaker and confidante throughout the 
debacle with Townsend. 

One of the strongest performances came from sopho- 
more Nathaniel Beliveau as Dr. Austin Sloper. While the 
doctor could have been a typical villain, Beliveau chose to 








The cast and crew of “The Heiress.” 


portray him as a caring yet tactless father whose good in- 
tentions are lost behind his veiled insults and lofty expec- 
tations. 

Beliveau paces around the set, shelving books and 
straightening picture frames. He treats his daughter like 
his house, caring most about its apparent outward perfec- 
tion. His deterioration throughout the play was subtle and 
believable, reflecting the crumbling father-daughter rela- 
tionship. 

“Her mother was so graceful,” he said wistfully, won- 
dering why his attempts to mold Catherine in her mother’s 
image have failed. 

Junior Jayden Choquette played the gold-digging Mor- 
ris Townsend. The role was one of the most interesting in 
that Morris is a totally different person when he interacts 
with different characters. The only time his true nature 
comes out is when he admires a beautiful Venetian glass in 
the Sloper home. His love for material pleasures is greater 
and truer than the love he expresses towards Catherine. 

At times Choquette’s acting seemed transparent, but 
this was. to be expected; the character Morris spends the 
majority of the play “acting” for the Slopers in his attempt 
to swindle them, and he therefore has an air of falseness 
throughout the play. - 

Juniors Julia Watson, Zachary Pratt and Laura Seifert, 
as well as seniors Abigail Boucher and Ashley. Bee 
also gave commendable performances. 

There are no minor characters in “The Heiress.” 
Though some roles seem larger than others, each character 
is linked to one another, and the acting reflected this. No 
one stole the show, but rather, the actors seemed to play off 
each other, delving deep into the complex nature of their 
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respective roles and creating a very believable household. 

The set design and stage management contributed 
greatly to the authenticity of the production. Although | 
the entire play takes place in the front parlor of the Sloper 
household, there is a sense that the set is just a very small 
part of a much bigger Victorian mansion. The costumes 
were beautifully executed, and Clark and Boucher must be 
commended for successfully navigating the stage in their 
hoop skirts. 

After the performance, the cast and crew met with - 
Katryn Blume, a representative from the American Col- 
lege Theater Festival who was interested in discussing 
each actor’s process. 

“My job is not to sit here and give a hard critique,” 
she said. 

Blume stressed the importance of small details in the- 
ater. She said it was obvious that the bags and suitcases the . 
actors used were empty, which detracted a little from the 
reality of the play. She also would have liked to see some - 
age makeup, since the young actors were portraying char- 
acters much older than themselves. 

Overall, the acting was on par, and that the cast mem- 
bers worked very well together, she said. 

“You don’t want to stand out as the best actor,” she 
said. “You carried it off extremely well.” 

Hurst, the actors and the stage crew achieved their _ 
goal of creating a realistic and complex atmosphere. The 
intricate relationships between the characters, the beauti- 
ful set and costume design and the realistic stage direction 
provided an entertaining experience. 





Books you're not reading: | 
‘Watchmen’ offers a quick, colorful read 


By Jamie Gorton 
Guest Columnist 


but the good will ends there. 
So if you want to read “Watchmen,” 
do it now. This 


land), and Mary Darling. But no one else _ like Halloween and fighting people is fun. 
really captures the heart of what a comic They meet their demise when villains stop 
is, and Moore can bendthe dressing up with them, the police protest en 


A man devises a plan for world salva- 
tion after eating hashish and wandering 
naked in the desert. No, this is not spring 
break 2009. It is part of the plot to Alan 
Moore’s “Watchmen.” 

A film version of “Watchmen” will be 
released in March, and it has seen heavy 
promotion through some sick-nasty movie 
trailers. But honestly, movies based on 
Moore’s work don’t bode well. I love the 
movie “V for Vendetta,” but I wont admit 
it. I know if I do, someone will call me out, 
look me in the eye, frown and say, “Oh, so 
you didn’t read the graphic novel.” 

No, I didn’t. I still haven’t. I haven’t 
had the heart to, since I learned that the 
great Alan Moore insisted that his name 
be stripped off the movie. And I don’t 
blame him. He did the same for the movie 
“League of Extraordinary Gentleman,” 
which I charitably describe as better than 
the trashy reality show, “Flavor of Love,” 


seems to be a com- 
mon sentiment, so 
I borrowed a copy 
from junior Craig 
Ledoux and went 
to town. 

Alan Moore 
is what my friends 
in the psychology 
department might 
call ‘a little kooky.’ 
He’s a British an- 
archist. -vegetar- 
ian who worships 
a Roman snake 
god that he pub- 
licly denounced 
as a “hoax.” His 
other works in- 
clude a four-book 








medium in graceful loops 
around his pinky. 
“Watchmen” is an 
exercise in just that. Eight 
years after superheroes are 
outlawed, someone is try- 
ing to kill the survivors 
one by one. Meanwhile, 
in this parallel universe, 
Soviet-American _ brink- 
manship is at an all-time 
high, Nixon is running for 
his third term after win- 
ning the Vietnam War and 
the final war of humanity 


seems immediate and un- 


avoidable. 

The superheroes in 
“Watchmen” aren’t from 
Krypton. They refer to 


comic set about the erotic adventures of themselves as “costumed adventurers.” 


Dorothy (from Oz), Alice (from Wonder- 


They’re vigilantes, who think dressing up 


masse and their activities are outlawed. 

It doesn’t take long for “Watchmen” to 
deconstruct comics for us. Why would an 
average, ordinary person willingly put on 
a costume to fight crime? What happens 
when their villains grow up, move to im- 
personal crimes and stop wearing masks? 

On the other hand, if we truly have a 
superman, with powers over the universe 
far beyond our contemplation, why would 
he give a deuce about humanity? 

Are you stumped, too? 

Deconstructionism aside, the action is 
fast and bloody. The intrigue is thick, the 
world is interesting and best of all, it’s a 
quick read. I knocked this one off my list 
in less than a day. It has bright colors, good 
writing and great characters. If you’ve 
never been exposed to Moore, or if you’ve 
never read a graphic novel, now’s your 
chance. 
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THE ARMY ADVANTAGE FUND. | 
BECAUSE SOLDIERS DESERVE MORE. 


Now the Army gives you more choices for your future. Earn up to $40,000 
to start the business of your dreams or buy the home you always wanted. 
Log onto goarmy.com/aaf to learn more about the Army Advantage Fund. 
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Before you graduate... 


Purple Knight. Tell any senior there are only 

21 weekends left in their college career and 
you might evoke screams, shock, denial, fear, tears 
or a combination of them all. If there is one thing I 
have learned in three years at St. Michael’s, it’s that 
once you’re done studying, or in some cases before 
you even start studying, you better make time to live 
it up. A wise man named Tom Petty once said, “... 
the work never ends, but college does,” and so, fel- 
low St. Michael’s students, I pass on my wisdom to 
you. 

1. Be spontaneous. Skip class when Vermont 
gets dumped with a blizzard and the mountains are 
covered with powder. Skip class if the Red Sox win 
the World Series and there’s a parade in Boston, and 
make sure you skip class on the first North Beach 
day in the spring. 

2. Have as many theme parties as possible. 
I’m sure your back to school clothes are fashionable 
and great, but nothing beats sleeping on the couch 
because you had to use your sheet for a toga. 

3. People-watch in Alliot. Yeah, yeah, we all do 
it. Don’t pretend like you just take an extra amount 
of time to eat dinner. You'll miss the social aspect of 
Alliot when you’re a senior with only 40 meals. 

4. Have a prank war or play hall sports in the 
dorms. Everyone wants to live in the 300s. While it 
is amazing, you will miss the time you wasted hang- 
ing out with friends in the quad trying to avoid the 
RA’s. 

5. Get to know Grace Kelly. Beyond her daily 
e-mails, she is an amazing person and can probably 


Re years is not nearly long enough to be a 


A new president, 


nyone who was on campus Tuesday night 
A= witness to a compelling and entertain- 

ing scene. In houses and cramped dorm 
rooms across St. Michael’s, students hovered around 
televisions, consumed cheap beer and watched CNN. 
After the announcement of Barack Obama’s win as 
president, a rousing cheer seemed to come from 
all corners of the campus. Students even stormed 
the Quad in a moment vaguely reminiscent of the 
Red Sox sweeping the World Series. The event was 
short-lived, but it made me smile and appreciate the 
significance of this moment in history. Not simply 
because Obama took the presidency, although I am 
a strong supporter; rather, two perceptions really 
struck me. 

The first is the way college 
students can seemingly create 
any excuse to consume alcohol. 
Groundhog Day is cause for cel- 
ebration around here. You drink 
all afternoon, and if you can’t see 
your shadow by midnight, there 
will be six more weeks of inebria- 
tion, or something like that. This 
fact aside, the notion of just how 
much this election has mobilized 
people throughout the political 
spectrum, especially from our age range, is comfort- 
ing and encouraging.’ 

On Election Day, record-breaking numbers of 
people turned out to vote, especially from our gen- 
eration. To see younger voters, so often character- 
ized as materialistic and apathetic, participating in 
the campaigns and taking to the polls is exhilarating 
and empowering. Regardless of whether your can- 
didate won or lost, being part of such an important 
process is cause to celebrate. People have embraced 
politics, learning the issues and voicing their opin- 
ions in a way that has not been for forty years. The 
real important thing to understand is that this is not 
a time to slip back into our previous state of political 
ignorance or indifference. The struggle is not over, 
it has only just begun. 

Casting our votes on Nov. 4 wasn’t the fulfill- 
ment of our responsibility as citizens but the renewal 
of a promise and a duty. To make your voice heard is 
necessary for a democracy to function, and to par- 
ticipate in politics is the essence of the American 
dream. Only through the participation and coop- 
eration of all citizens can we keep making America 





COLUMNIST 





Seth Jones 


solve any problem that might arise. 

6. Apply to be an O-Leader. Trust me. It’s more 
fun when you are the one blowing that whistle. 

7. Study abroad. The thought of missing P-Day 
is hard to imagine, but surprisingly there’s a whole 
world out there and you have a great opportunity to 
explore it. 

Among other things, get 
to know your professors. Hit 
up the late-night café for buf- 
falo chicken. Take a class with 
professor Standen. Learn how 
to play dizzy bat. Go ice skat- 
ing, on the rink in the 300s at 
2 a.m. with your sneakers on. 
Make stupid T-shirts for P-Day. 
Do something other than study 
ina library cubby. Eat up north 
at Sloane. Wake up confused in 
a strange place. If something is 
important to you, then do it. 

Don’t sit back and watch college pass by. Get 
involved, take risks and meet new people. You are 
going to procrastinate and cram for tests. You are 
going to pull all nighters. You are going to wake up 
in the morning thinking you’re never going to drink 
again, but it is all worth it. Now get out there and 
make the most of college. 








COLUMNIST 





Steph 
Bambury 


Steph Bambury is a senior business major at St. 
Michael's College. You can contact her at sbam- 
bury@smcvt.edu. 


anew beginning 


better. Only through collective understanding and 
action can we pursue a more perfect union. I am 
encouraged and moved by the passion that swept 
across the nation on all sides of the election. 

My excitement doesn’t come without a certain 
nagging doubt, a fear that this momentum will slow 
now that elections are over. We, as Americans, need 
to care about politics more than once every four 
years, and we cannot simply rely on our representa- 
tives to care for us. We must fight for the things that 
really matter. This is a constant and continuous bat- 
tle. A century and a half later, Thoreau’s words still 
echo with more relevance than ever, “a wise man 
will not leave the right to the mercy of chance.” It is 
not enough to simply cast a ballot and walk away. 

Throughout this election season, there has been 
a great deal of discussion about change: On one level 
or another, there is a sense that what we are doing 
here isn’t working. The idea of change is a power- 
ful concept, and those who adopt it must abandon a 
degree of security in order to adopt a sense of hope. 
We fear change as much as we embrace it, but a huge 
portion of America arrived at the consensus that the 
benefits outweigh the risks. At the same tiie, it 
must be understood that this is a zero-sum game. A 
change in the world also means change in our own 
lives. The responsibility for change rests on all of us, 
not just the man we elected. It is a promise which all 
must honor. Ignorance and indifference are luxuries 
we can no longer afford. 

Ona personal level, we have all made sacrifices, 
sometimes difficult ones, in the hopes of something 
better for ourselves. Again, we will be called upon 
to make sacrifices and change our lifestyles and our 
priorities. This time, it will be in the hopes of some- 
thing better for each other, for our country and for 
our world. Most of all, we must be willing to devote 
our time and our efforts in a selfless manner if we 
want to attain that vision of a more perfect Ameri- 
ca. We must become active, vocal advocates of our 
beliefs, and, more than anything, “We must be the 
change we wish to see in the world” (M. Ghandi). 


Seth Jones is a senior double major in political sci- 
ence and English at St. Michael’s College. You can 
contact him at sjones3@smcvt.edu. 





Are you 
in? 


By Kate Reynolds 


s a first-year, I was extremely ambitious. I saw the crazy 
people blowing whistles and parading around the Ross Sports: 


( Center in ridiculous outfits. I wanted to be an O-leader some- 
day. Friendly tour guides who seemed to know everything about the 
school lured me in as a prospective student. One day I wanted to lead 
my own tour of prospective students. I was introduced to the MOVE 
program and their great humanitarian efforts. In the future, I wanted to 
go on an extended service trip to help build houses or feed the home- 
less. Although I am not overly religious, campus ministry also seemed 
intriguing. Someday I wanted to do some soul searching on a LEAP 
weekend. 

It sounded like I would be very busy getting involved at St. Mi- 
chael’s. There is one catch: You can’t simply say you want to give back 
or be involved under the St. Michael’s name. You are confronted with 
a series of in-depth applications, interviews, try-outs and obstacles. I 
understand there are too many students to just let people sign up for 
their group of choice, but these prerequisites are 
becoming too judgmental. 

It seems it is all 
based on who you 
know or what 
groups you 
are a part 
of. That’s a 
serious _ prob- 
lem when you 
can’t get your foot 
in the door. 

Can you really 
tell which can- 
didate would ; 
best to help 
incoming first- % 
years make the 
transition from 
high school to 
college by how 
well they can 
color a_ coloring 
book page or build a 
candy and toothpick 
tower? If you drop a 
name of someone in- 
volved in a group during 
your interview to go onan extended service trip, and the interviewer 
begins to scribble their note pad violently, does that mean you have 
scored points and are more equipped to help the needy? To guide stu- 
dents around encouraging them to come to the school that you know 
and love, do you need to attend every Founders Society event? To go 
on LEAP, should you really have to apply more than three times for 
them to acknowledge your enthusiasm? Should the fact that you drink 
or don’t drink affect your admittance to any of these groups? 

No. No. No. No and no. I realize the previous examples are only 
a portion of the application process and each process for each group is 
different. All the groups mentioned can agree that selectively review- 
ing admittance to groups or trips is necessary because of the amount of 
students interested. You want qualified and worthy people to be a part 
of these groups and trips. However, the way things are being done right 
now discourages people from re-applying. After the dreaded red stamp 
of rejection after multiple days of “try-outs” or a lengthy application 
and interview, I won’t be psyched up to do it again the next year. You 
don’t know why your friend made it and you didn’t. You don’t know 
how the boards are choosing applicants. It seems like the same people 
make it into every group. Has the system gotten too political, letting 
boards to pack the group with their friends? Or are all of these people 
truly worthy candidates despite their connections? 

Now I have applied for a few of these groups and trips and been de- 
nied once or twice. Honestly, I could care less. At one time, I wanted to 
be involved but lost interest after I had to jump through so many hoops 
to get there. I am simply voicing different aspects of people’s negative 
experiences with involvement. Due to the political selection processes, 
a lot of great potential participants are going to become discouraged 
and stop trying to get “in” with the groups at St. Michael’s. 


Back talk 


Check out The Defender Online multimedias to hear 
other students’ opinions about this week’s topic. 


www.smcvt.edu/Defender 
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Tuesday/11 


Laugh Attack: Stand Up Comedy for Men and Women 
When: 7 p.m. 

Where: FlynnSpace 

Price: Free 

Contact: 863-5966 

(www.flynncenter.org) 


Tea Leaf Green with Lucid 

When: 8:30 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground Ballroom 

Price: $13 advance / $15 day of show 
Contact: 652-0777 
(www.highergroundmusic.com) 


Perfect Partners: Study Abroad and Undergraduate 
Research 
What: A panel of student researchers who conducted 


_ interesting research projects during their study abroad 


experiences will briefly describe their work. They will 
conduct a question and answer session about student 
abroad programs offering significant research compo- 
nents. Pizza will be served. 

When: 7 p.m. 

Where: International Commons 

Price: Free 

Contact: Joan Wagner at 654-2844 or 
jJwagner@smcevt.edu 


Wednesday/12 


Speak Truth to Power - a dramatic reading 

What: Interviews with 50 human rights activists from 
around the world were turned into a play by Ariel Dorf- 
man. St. Michael’s students will give a dramatic reading 
of this play to promote a more just and peaceful world. 
When: 7 p.m. 

Where: McCarthy Arts Center 

Price: Free 


~ Contact: Professor Edward Mahoney at 654-2567. For 


more information, visit the Web site at 
www.speaktruth.org 


Italian Conversation Group. 

When: 7-9 p.m. 

Where: St. Edmund’s Hall, room 101 
Price: Free 


Game night: Trivia 

What: Bring a team of four to play 
Where: Unwinders 

When: 9 p.m. 

Contact: 654-8080 


Thursday/13 


Hooters Karaoke Extravaganza 

When: 7:30 p.m. : 

Where: Hooters, 1705 Williston Road, So. Burlington 
Price: Free 

Contact: 660-8658 

(www.hooters.com) 


Cabaret 

What: A musical based on “Berlin Stories” by Christo- 
pher Isherwood. 

When: 7:30 p.m. 

Where: Royall Tyler Theatre, University of Vermont, 116 
University Place, Burlington 

Price: $9 -19 depending on seat 

Contact: 656-2094 

(www.uvmtheatre.org) 


Wildout! 

What: A night of dancing and music 

When: 10 p.m. 

Where: Second Floor, 165 Church St., Burlington 
Price: $5 for 18+ 


Bar Special: McKee’s Pub and Grill 

What: 99.9 the Buzz will be live at McKee’s until 12:30 
a.m., running a series of games and contests. The night 
features 99 cent drafts and half-priced appetizers from 
4-6 p.m. 

When: 4 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 

Where: McKee’s Pub and Grill, 19 East Allen St., 
Winooski 

Price: No cover 

Contact: 655-0048 

(www.mckeespubs.com) 


Friday/14 


Lift on the road 

Who: Chris Padgett will speak during the night of wor- 
ship, praise and Eucharist adoration 

When: 7-9 p.m. 

Where: Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel 

Price: Free 


_ Anne Galijour 


What: A one-woman show which explores the issues of 
class and culture. ' 


“When: 8 p.m. 


Where: FlynnSpace 

Price: $25 adults / $21 students 
Contact: 863-5966 
(www.flynncenter.org) 


THE MACHINE: America’s Premier Pink Floyd Tribute 
When: 9 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground Ballroom 

Price: $20 advance / $23 day of show 

Contact: 652-0777 

(www.highergroundmusic.com) 


The X-Rays 

When: 9 p.m. 

Where: Lincoln Inn Tavern, 4 Park St., Essex Junction 
Price: Free 


Saturday/15 


A Chorus Line 

What: The story of young dancers trying to make it on 
Broadway. 

When: 8 p.m. 

Where: Flynn MainStage 

Price: $19-$30 depending on seat 
Contact: 863-5966 
(www.flynncenter.org) 


Third Saturday Dance Party 

Who: DJ’s Alan Perry and Rob Douglass will provide 
music 

When: 9 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 

Price: $7 advance/ $10 day of show 

Contact: 652-0777 

(www.highergroundmusic.com) 


Sunday/16 


Mass on the feast of St. Edmund 

When: 11 a.m. 

Where: Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel. The 
college community is invited to celebrate the feast day 
of the patron saint of the Edmundite community at an 
open house afterwards in Nicolle Hall. 

Price: Free 


Mass and vigil for those who are hungry and home- 
less 
When: 7 p.m. 

Where: Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel 

Price: Free 


elghth blackbird 

What: The Grammy-winning ensemble performs. 
When: 7 p.m. 

Where: FlynnSpace 

Price: $25 adults / $21 students 

Contact: 863-5966 

(www.flynncenter.org) 





The group eighth blackbird brings its theatrical perfor- 
mance style to the Flynn Center on Sunday, Nov. 16 at 7 
p-m. 


Rose Hill Drive 

When: 7:30 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
Price: $10 

Contact: 652-0777 
(www.highergroundmusic.com) 


Hunger and Homelessness Awareness Week 

When: This event is ongoing, beginning Nov. 16 at 8 
a.m. 

St. Michael’s College presents Hunger and Hopeless- 
ness Awareness Week with daily activities throughout 
the week, sponsored by St. Michael’s MOVE (Mobiliza- 
tion of Volunteer Efforts). 


Storytelling: a piano concert 
When: 7:30 p.m. 

Where: McCarthy Arts Center 
Price: Free 


Monday /17 


Mass in Spanish 

When: 7:30-8:30 p.m. 

Where: Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel 
Price: Free 


Hunger and Homelessness Awareness Week event: 
T-shirt day 

What: This event is being held to raise awareness 
about hunger and homelessness 

When: All day 

Where: The shack located on the green in the center of 
campus . 

Price: Free 


Monday Music 

Who: Local musician Mia Adams tells stories and sings 
songs. 

When: 10:30 a.m. 

Where: J.C. Penney seating area at the University Mall, 
155 Dorset St., South Burlington. 

Price: Free 

Contact: 863-1066 
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HOCKEY: Team sets early sights on championship 


Continued from page 16 

“Hopefully, (limiting goals 
against) will transpire into pas- 
sion for offense,” he said. 

Senior captain Chris Healey 
also has high expectations for this 
upcoming season. 

“We know (a championship 
is) within our reach,” Healey said. 
“We just have to stay focused and 
take it a game at a time.” 

After two weeks of tryouts, 
the team had its first practice on 
Nov. 1, Healey said. 

The coaching staff is already 
pleased with the team’s perfor- 
mance in. practice, Davidson 
said. 

“We're very excited with 


what we’ve seen so far,” he said. 


The team is showing strong 
intensity in practice and is devel- 
oping discipline, he said. 

Assistant coach Doug Wright 
agreed the team is already show- 


ing promise. 

“We think we’re just as good, 
or better, than last year,” Wright 
said. “There is a good founda- 
tion, and everything is running 
smoothly.” 

The team lost four seniors to 
graduation last spring, but Healey 
doesn’t think that will be a major 
problem, he said. 

“(The seniors) were very 
good at what they did,” Healey 
said. “They all had their indi- 
vidual roles, but the new guys are 
skilled.” 

There are four players new to 
the team, Davidson said. © 

The graduated seniors left a 
legacy with the rest of the team 
with how hard they worked, Da- 
vidson said. 

“Even though they’re gone, I 
think they’re still here with what 
they left,” he said: 

This year, the team has two 


new assistant coaches: forward 
coach Doug Wright and defensive 
coach Lou DiMasi III. 

Wright, a 2003 graduate of 
Providence College, played three 
years in the East Coast Hockey 
League after school, he said. 

Wright played two years with 
the Las Vegas Wranglers and one 
year with the Augusta Lynx. Dur- 
ing his last season in the ECHL, 
Wright had severe concussion 


‘issues which forced him to stop 


playing hockey professionally, he 
said. 

So far, as anew coach, every- 
thing is going smoothly, he said. 

“The coaching staff is awe- 
some,” he said. 

Helping the team this year 
on the defensive end, is newly ap- 
pointed assistant coach DiMasi. 
He is looking forward to the sea- 
son ahead, he said. 

DiMasi, a 2004 graduate of 


Norwich University, played semi- 
professional hockey for two years 
in the European leagues and an- 
other two years in the American 
leagues, he said. 

DiMasi, son of former St. Mi- 
chael’s head coach Lou DiMasi, 
grew up watching the team, he 
said. 

“J watched the guys and 
looked up to them,” he said. “Now 
to give back to the team that 
helped me so much is a real hon- 
or. Coaching along side coaches 
Davidson and Wright is the best 
thing I could have asked for.” 

All three coaches are ten 
years or less out of college, which 
brings a young, fresh energy and 
perspective to the team both on 
and off the ice, Davidson said. 

“T think the team can relate 
to us better,” he said. “We’re not 


so far removed to not know what - 


they’re going through.” 


This helps build strong com- 
munication between the coaches 
and players, Davidson added. 

“Tt’s refreshing to have some- 
thing like that,” Healey said. “(The 
new coaches) are both young and 
well experienced.” 

Having a younger coach- 
ing staff gives the players a fresh 
perspective on the game, said 
Wright. 

“The game has changed a 
lot in the past few years, and it’s 
good to have people who know 
how it works.” he said. 

With its fresh new perspec- 
tive and newly energized coach- 
ing staff, the men’s ice hockey 
team looks forward to its first 
game on Nov. 21 against Salem 
State at Cairns Arena. 





BASKETBALL: Coaches and players bring youth 


Continued from page 16 


The other major difference 


_ between last year’s team and this 


year’s team is the number of un- 
derclassmen, Iola said. 

The team only has five up- 
perclassmen, including three se- 
niors. 

The team will rely on the 
leadership from the upperclass- 
men to guide the younger play- 
“ers in the right direction, O’Shea 
said. : 

O’Shea has high expectations 
from seniors John Zylstra, Mike 
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Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.56 $13.25 
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1. Classic Pepperoni Deluxe 





halian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 


Green Peppers & White Mushrooms 
2. Meat Lover's Revenge 
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England Baked Ham 
~ 3. Hawaiian Island Delight 
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6. Roasted Chicken BBQ 
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Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 
LEONARDO'S WORKS 
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Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 


Iola and Chris White, as well as 
sophomores Nate Birr and Chris 
Hurley, who played significant 
minutes last year, O’Shea said. 

The team cannot rely solely 
on its returning players to win 
games, O’Shea said. 

“We have some incoming 
freshmen that are going to play 
a lot,” he said. “It looks like all 
the first-years will get a chance 
to play.” 

Tyler Schilling, Alex Berthi- 
aume and Quaron Pinckney have 
seen the most minutes as first- 
years, O’Shea said. 
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GOURMET FAVORITES 


Iola is happy with the im- 
provements the team has already 
made this year, he said. 

The biggest difference be- 
tween this year and last year is 
that there is going to be more of 
a spread on the offensive and de- 
fensive end, Iola said. 

“We don’t have one main 
scorer,” he said. 

Based on the. exhibition 
games, it’s already appearing as 
more of a team effort, he said. 

Sorrentine. recognizes the 
team effort. 

“Any given night, any guy 
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has the ability to step up,” he said. 
“We don’t have one guy we’re go- 
ing to look to. This balance gives 
us multiple options.” 

Many team members have 
started to progress in a positive 
way, Iola said. In particular he 
has seen a whole new mentality 
in Zylstra this year. 

“He’s playing hard and he’s 
setting a good example for the 
rest of the team,” Iola said. 

The men’s team has clear 
goals for the season. It wants to 
get better everyday, always work 
hard, and give its best shot every 
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our Cheese Fusion 


2. Fresh Mushroom Florentine 


VEGETARIAN FAVORITES 


night, Iola said. 

“The goal really is to com- 
pete in the league,” O’Shea said, 
“Tf the team can get into the top 
half of the league that would be 
a really good accomplishment 
because we have a prety young 
team.” 

The younger players will 
progress and mature over the 
course of the season as well, 
O’Shea said. 
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ATHLETE “ WEEK 


Alex Berthiaume 
| First-year | Basketball | Springfield, Mass. | Business 


High school: Cathedral High School 

Started playing: During pre school 

Why SMC? Knew head coach Tom O’Shea’s son from AAU youth 
basketball and developed a good relationship during the recruiting 


process. 


Pre-game rituals: Never wears the same socks. 





Sports Influence: “My dad was my coach my whole life.” He 
said, “Plus I Stew up playing with my brothers, they are ae 
very supportive.” 


Why chosen: Had 14 points 
4 assists and 2 steal 
against UVM on Nov. 8. 


Hoops team starts season 


OTHE OF FICK 
CATAMOU!: 





ah Bee 





Photo by Andrew Parise 


Purple Knights guard, first-year Alex Berthiaume (12) shoots over UVM’s Maurice Joseph (24) and Garrett 
Kissel (45) in an exhibition game at Patrick Gym on Saturday, Nov 8. The Purple Knights lost 73-59. 
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By Nick Babbitt 





Hunters take aim 


en fall turns to win- 

ter, and the first snow 

begins to fall, there 

is only one thing on the mind of 

the hunter, deer season. Nov. 15 

is the start of deer rifle season. 

This means everyone with a rifle 

and a hunting license is going to 

be trekking through the woods in 
search of the perfect buck. 

Hunting has played an impor- 
tant role in the development and 
history of Vermont. Less than 60 
years ago there was a large popu- 
lation of people that needed the 
natural resources to survive. 

They hunted, fished, farmed 
and perhaps the most important 
part of sustaining themselves 
through the winter was to take 
a deer in the fall. The meat was 
smoked, salt cured or canned and 
these families had a free source of 
protein that lasted them through 
the cold months. 

Today hunting has evolved 
into less of a necessity and more 
of a leisure activity. While there 
still are a large number of indi- 
viduals who hunt for sustenance, 
the average hunter is merely a 
sportsman. 

Hunting has always been an 
activity passed down from father 
to son and mother to daughter. 
Hunting isn’t a sport many people 
pick up unless they grew up ina 
hunting family. 

I don’t come from a hunting 
family. My dad is a vegetarian 
from New Jersey with no desire 
to hunt and my mom would rather 


- read a book over a cup of tea than 


sit in tree stand for hours with a 
high caliber rifle. So needless to 
say, I was never properly intro- 
duced to the sport. 


There is a huge clash be- ~ 


tween the old-school mentality 
of true Vermonters and that of 
the younger more modern crowd. 
This clash is evident even in a 
suburban community like my 
hometown of South Burlington. 
Last year my neighbor took 
a spectacular _ten-point-buck 
(this number refers the amount of 
points on the bucks antlers). As is 
custom, he hung the gutted deer 
from a tree by its feet to allow the 
blood to drain and the meat to age. 
Meanwhile, his neighbors and her 
two pre-school aged kids woke up 
for school. They looked out their 
kitchen window and were greeted 


by the open cavity of a gutted 
deer. The woman freaked, her 
kids freaked, and she ran over to 
demand he cover the deer carcass 
with a tarp. To avoid conflict my 
neighbor obliged. 

This is a small example of 
how Vermont is moving in a dif- 
ferent direction, and it makes me 
sad. Not that my neighbor had to 
cover his dead deer, but that the 
little things that make Vermont 
special and unique are being di- 
minished by mainstream society. 

Hunting is often considered 
a cruel and unnecessary pastime, 
by those who do not understand 
what makes it great. Spending 
time in the outdoors with your 
family or friends and taking part 
in a tradition that has maintained 
us for generations, is what hunt- 
ing is really about. 

Hunting is still a neces- 
sity in regards to maintaining 
healthy deer populations. I know 
this sounds ridiculous. Shooting 
deer to help them live, it doesn’t 
make sense, but it is true. When 
the wolf was removed from the 
area the only natural predator of 
the deer was removed. The deer 
population boomed. There was 
not enough food for the deer and 
many of them starved to death. 

The Vermont Fish and Wild- 
life Department keeps careful 
track of the amount of deer in 
the wild and gives out deer hunt- 
ing permits accordingly. Due to 
efforts by the Fish and Wildlife 
Department and hunters, the 
Vermont deer population is at a 
healthy level. 

There are many students at 
St. Michael’s who are hunters. 
Being a student and a hunter isn’t 
very convenient. We are super 
busy and often cannot devote the 
amount of time that is needed 
for a successful season. It is also 
against regulations to keep a rifle 
in the residential areas of campus. 
Security however has a gun locker 
and you can store a hunting rifle 
with them if you so desire. 

Hunting is an important as- 
pect of life for many Vermonters. 
While hunting is often looked 
down upon, we must remind 
ourselves of the cultural, histori- 
cal and ecological importance of 
hunting. 





Support the Knights! 


Come see the women’s Hockey team com- 
thse eee St. Anselm at 7 pms on 45 
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Jon Zylstra (44), Nate Birr (20) and Mike Iola (33) sprint up the court in an 
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the Purple Knights 73-59 at Patrick Gym. 


Basketball jumps into season 


By Alexis Keller 
Staff Writer 


Bouncing balls on the hard- 
wood floor and students filing 
into Ross Sports Center during 
the cold winter months can only 
mean that it is time for basketball 
season. 

The men’s team, picked 14th 
in the Northeast-10 preseason 
coaches’ poll, is hoping to sur- 


prise other teams this year. 

The team traveled to Rhode 
Island to play Bryant University 
on Nov. 2 and played UVM on 
Nov. 8. 

The exhibition games went 
well, head coach Tom O’Shea 
said. 

“It was good for our younger 
players to get a chance to get out 
on the road and play a game,” he 
said. 


The team has been practicing 
and going over the personnel of 
each team it faces in preparation 


for the start of the regular season, 


senior captain Mike Iola said. 
After graduating two key 
players, Brian Monahan and 
James Sorrentine, the team dy- 
namic is definitely different, said 
O’Shea. 
Sorrentine has transitioned 
from player to the new assistant 





coach. 
Sorrentine has adjusted to his - 


new role quickly and enjoys being 
on the other side of the player- 
coach relationship, he said. 

“Tt was a little bit hard in the 
beginning because I’m used to 
coming into school ready for pre- 


“ season,’ he said. 


Sorrentine wants the team 
to look to him as more of a coach 


‘than a friend. 





ests 
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exhibition game against The University of Vermont Catamounts on Saturday, Noy. 8. The Catamounts defeated 


“This year I had to have a 
different mind set because I had 
to teach the players more and act 
as a-leader,” he said. ie 

Sorrentine understands that 
he has a different role now that he 
is not wearing a jersey. 

“The biggest difference is not 
having the ball in (my) hands,” he 
said. ; 


See BASKETBALL page 14 


Young coaches bring fresh perspective to men’s hockey | 


By Andrew Kuzmin 
Staff Writer 


Coming off last year’s cham- 
pionship season, the men’s ice 
hockey players, coaches and fans 
are anxious to see what this sea- 
son will hold. With high hopes 
and even higher morale, this 
year’s team looks to repeat last 
season’s success. 

The team’s main goals are a 
number one playoff seed and an- 
other championship, head coach 
Chris Davidson said. 

“Our goals really never 
change,” he said. “We just gotta 
work a little harder from the suc- 
cess we had the previous year.” 

The team is also trying to put 
defense first and limit the number 
of goals against, Davidson said. 


See HOCKEY page 14 


Photos by Jessica Maurice 
Trevor Pawliczka and Nick Sheehan battle for position while Kyle Mar-. 
quis skates towards the puck in the purple and gold scrimmage on Friday, 
Nov. 7. The team split into two sides and scrimmaged in a game-like sce- 
nario. 





(Left to right) Chris Healey, Ryan Mero, Alex Higgins and Pat McGuirk 
prepare for a face off in the teams purple and gold scrimmage on Friday, 


Nov. 7. 


